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UNEMPLOYMENT  as  a  consequence  of  meagre  railroad  buying  has  be- 
come by  force  of  events  more  of  a  menace  than  when  this  address 
was  delivered  before  the  National  Industrial  Conferenc  Board  on 
February  20,  1919.  As  this  pamphlet  goes  to  press,  the  Director  General  is 
negotiating  with  the  railway  corporations,  with  the  banks,  with  the  Treasury 
and  with  the  War  Finance  Corporation  in  the  effort  to  find  funds  wherewith 
i  to  cany  on  maintenance,  additions  and  betterments.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
$750,000,000  which  he  asked  Congress  to  add  to  the  "revolving  fund"  would 
not  be  enough  to  create  a  normal  increase  in  facilities  this  year  at  any  prices 
that  were  likely  to  prove  attainable.  With  the  failure  of  that  measure  in 
Congress,  the  question  became  one  of  whether  even  so  insufficient  a  sum 
could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

The  Government  Price  Conference  Board,  as  stated  in  the  following 
paper,  was  expected  to  include  a  representative  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. The  personnel  as  just  announced  includes  the  head  of  the  Division 
of  Capital  Expenditures  under  Mr.  Hines. 

Through  all  these  incidents  there  has  run  the  thought  that  is  the  subject 
of  this  address — the  relation  between  railroad  buying  and  employment  of 
'  labor.    What  was  manifestly  foremost  in  mind,  however,  was  direct  employ- 
:  ment  in  the  manufacture  of  railway  necessaries  rather  than  the  diffusion  of 
■  employment  throughout  the  whole  national  fabric  of  industry  and  trade  from 
an  impetus  generated  by  railroad  buying.   Employment  in  the  railway  supply 
I  industries  was  emphasized  by  Mr.  Hines  in  conference  with  Senate  and 
:  House  committees,  both  of  which  reported  his  bill  without  dissent,  though 
it  was  filibustered  to  death  in  the  Senate  in  common  with  other  bills. 
Before    Governors    and    Mayors   in    a    White    House    Conference,  Mr. 
1  Hines  again  underscored  industrial  employment  as  one  of  his  motives  for 
meeting  rather  than  evading  the  new  situation  in  which  the  failure  of  his 
bill  had  involved  him. 

The  broader  spread  of  business  activity  flowing  from  railway  purchases 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  subjoined  discussion  was  more  fully  pictured  by 
the  Governors  and  Mayors  themselves,  who  resolved  that  "the  government 
should  not  only  prepare  for  the  transportation  necessities  of  prosperity,  but 
it  should  use  the  railroads  as  the  means  of  helping  private  industry  *  *  *. 
The  railroads  and  kindred  industries  form  a  tremendous  part  of  the  aggregate 
sum  of  our  commercial  activities,  and  if  they  are  to  be  rebuilt  now,  such 
an  inspiration  will  be  given  to  our  whole  industrial  life  that  we  will  easily 
come  out  of  confronting  perplexities." 

It  is  deeply  gratifying  to  see  thus  gripping  the  minds  of  public  men  re- 
cognition of  a  fact  to  which  from  time  to  time  for  several  years  the  present 
writer  has  invited  attention.  It  is  at  this  moment  his  ardent  hope  in  the  interest 
of  the  whole  nation  and  especially  in  the  interest  of  returning  soldiers  not  yet 
readjusted  in  occupations  that  Congress  may  be  called  in  extraordinary  session 
soon  and  that  upon  reconvening  the  question  brought  forward  for  decision  will 
be  not  whether  so  much  as  $750,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  current 
railway  operations,  but  how  much  that  sum  will  do  to  "prepare  for  the 
transportation  necessities  of  prosperity"  and  toward  "helping  private  in- 
dustry" and  whether  a  very  much  broader  program  than  any  yet  officially 
outlined  shall  be  entered  upon.  . 

E.  B.  LEIGH. 

Chicago 

March  12.  1919 
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MPLOYMENT  of  labor  during 
the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  government  itself, 
through  the  Railroad  Administration, 
has  greatly  reduced  its  purchases  of 
equipment,  material  and  supplies. 

The  Director  General  has  pro- 
posed estimates  for  1919,  which  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  approved.  Apparently  the  sums 
named  would  provide  additions  and 
betterments  in  quantity  much  less 
than  the  actual  provision  in  recent 
years.  Indeed  Mr.  Hines  has  stated 
that  no  large  program  of  capital 
improvements  could  be  expected,  un- 
less Congress  grants  the  five-year 
extension. 

As  a  result  of  meagre  purchases 
since  the  armistice  was  declared,  un- 
employment has  already  manifested 
itself  in  the  railway  supply  indus- 
tries, while  new  orders  are  abnor- 
mally low.  This  in  due  course  will 
increase  the  prevalence  of  short  time 
and  shut  downs  in  these  industries. 

Soldiers  coming  home  are  greeted 
with  posters  on  every  fence  urging 
employers  to  give  them  jobs.  These 
are  proclamations  by  the  United 
States  government.    Yet  the  govern- 


ment itself,  through  the  Railroad 
Administration,  is  withholding  the  or- 
ders upon  which  employment  for  sol- 
diers and  others  depends. 

Normal  Improvements  Urged 

TT  is  being  urged  upon  the  Di- 
rector General  and  upon  Congress 
that  the  railways  under  governmental 
control  should  have  at  least  a  nor- 
mal program  of  additions  and  bet- 
terments. 

A  representative  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  we  are  told,  is  to 
be  a  member  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment Price  Conference  Board,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  determine 
prices  at  which  the  government  de- 
partments, including  the  railways, 
will  enter  the  market. 

In  this  situation  it  seems  of  high- 
est consequence  that  those  in  author- 
ity at  Washington  should  be  aided 
in  grasping  the  relation  between 
railway  purchases  and  the  employ- 
ment of  labor,  in  general  industry 
and  trade. 

Conclusion  from  Experience 

tpOR  many  years  past  I  have  ob- 
served the  effect  of  railway  pur- 
chases upon  general  business  prosper- 


ity — induced  by  the  fact  that  in  my 
business  (a  portion  of  which  is  that 
of  railway  supplies)  I  had  noted  that 
when  the  railways  of  the  country 
entered  the  field  of  substantial  cap- 
ital purchases,  there  invariably  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  general  business 
prosperity ;  and,  likewise,  the  cessa- 
tion of  such  purchases  was  invaria- 
bly followed  by  a  decline  in  general 
business. 

More  and  more  impressed  with 
this,  in  the  year  1913,  and  with  data 
carefully  collected  from  the  year 
1904  to  that  time,  I  set  to  work  to 
test  out  this  principle. 

Inasmuch  as  the  railways  of  this 
country  constitute  its  greatest  in- 
dustry next  to  that  of  agriculture; 
with  but  one  thing  to  sell — trans- 
portation :  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  everything  they  buy:  their  pur- 
chases extending  substantially 
throughout  almost  every  department 
of  business :  many  of  them  on  a  tre- 
mendous scale :  it  must  be  obvious 
how  potent  a  factor  they  are  in 
general  business  conditions. 

Rolling  Stock  Tlie  Index 

A  S  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
has  long  been  recognized  as  be- 
ing the  truest  index  of  general  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  as  prior  to  1914 
it  was  reliably  estimated  that  the 
railways  consumed,  directly  and  in- 
directly, between  40  per  cent,  and 
50  per  cent,  of  the  iron  and  steel 
production  of  the  country,  it  is  man- 
ifest that  the  expansion  or  restric- 
tion of  railway  consumption  must 
vitally  affect  this  barometer. 

The  ramifications  of  railway  pur- 
chases make  it  impossible  to  classify 
them  in  the  aggregate.  But  few 
of  the  more  important  items,  such  as 
rails,  for  example,  are  made  the 
subject  of  public  information  and 
statistical  compilation.  However,  the 
conditions  under  which  rail  pur- 
chases are  made  are  not  believed 


to  be  such  as  to  reflect  the  railways' 
prosperity,  their  purchasing  ability 
in  a  broad  sense,  or  their  influence 
upon  general  business. 

Many  years  of  observation  led  to 
the  belief  that  of  those  items  offi- 
cially compiled,  tabulated  and  made 
public,  perhaps  no  one  so  clearly 
and  typically  reflects  the  railways' 
general  purchasing  ability  as  that  of 
new  equipment,  and  no  other  tabula- 
tion has  been  as  regularly  and  ac- 
curately kept.  When  the  railways 
bought  freely  of  new  equipment,  they 
were  generally  likewise  buying  free- 
ly of  all  other  articles  essential  to 
maintenance,  operation  and  better- 
ment. During  the  past  10  or  15 
years  the  purchasing  of  new  equip- 
ment had  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  because 
of  the  transition  from  wooden  to 
steel  construction. 

Accordingly,  the  number  of  freight 
cars  built  each  year  taken  as  a  unit 
and  termed  "railway  purchases," 
was  projected  on  the  well-known 
chart  of  the  Brookmire  Economic 
Service  for  the  period  of  1904  to 
October,  1914,  inclusive — and  later, 
as  shown  on  this  chart,  brought  up 
to  date,  and  extended  back  to  the 
year  1901. 

Brookmire  Chart 

TT  may  be  well  known  that  the 
Brookmire  Economic  Service,  in 
establishing  its  line  of  "general  busi- 
ness," and  as  shown  on  this  chart, 
uses  for  this  line  a  composite  of  the 
following  elements : 

(1)  Pig  Iron  Production. 

(2)  Pig  Iron  Prices. 

(3)  Steel  Prices. 

(4)  Building  Permits. 

(5)  Railroad  Gross  Earnings. 

(6)  Merchandise  Imports. 

(7)  The  Commodity  Price  Index. 

(8)  Total  Clearings  of  the  United 
States. 

(9)  Clearings  outside  New  York. 


(10)  Unfilled  Tonnage,  U,  S.  Steel 
Corporation. 

While  the  General  Business  line 
s,  of  necessity,  a  deduction  from 
he  elements  enumerated,  the  Rail- 
way Purchases  line  represents  the 
ictual  number  of  cars  ordered  dur- 
ng  the  periods  noted,  and  officially 
jonfirmed. 

Thus,  on  this  chart  "railway  pur- 
chases"  and  "general  business"  are 
shown:  their  relations  traced  over  a 
•oeriod  of  eighteen  successive  years. 
This  chart  clearly  demonsti'ates  a 
'proposition  which  the  author  of  this 
paper  has  taken  occasion  to  set  forth 
j.n  the  following  phrase : 

'Railway  Purchases  Measure  General 
Business  Prosperity" 

The  General  Business  line  is  shown 
;in  monthly  periods,  while  the  rail- 
Way  purchase  line  is  given  in  six 
(month  periods. 

Prior  to  1907  railway  purchases 
were  influenced  by  and  preceded 
under  normal  conditions.  In  this 
earlier  period  one  of  the  important 
factors  influencing  advanced  car  or- 
ders and  the  business  outlook  was  the 
"Crop  Prospects."  In  the  days  of 
the  so-called  "Granger"  roads  the 
crop  prospects  of  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  the  Northwest  almost  de- 
termined the  market  prices  of  these 
"Granger"  stocks.  Necessary  bet- 
iterments  and  new  equipment  were 
(determined  in  the  light  of  money 
(conditions,  and  the  probable  needs  of 
the  roads. 

Two  Periods 

TT  HE  period  preceding  1907  was 
'  one  of  increasing  net  income  for 
the  railways.  Their  revenue  keep- 
ing pace  with  expenses,  it  was  the 
icustom  of  railway  managers  gener- 
jally  to  discount  future  requirements 
■in  ordering  equipment,  and  they  felt 
ithey  could  with  prudence  count  upon 
resources  warranting  these  large  op- 


erations. The  chart  shows  that  car 
orders  reached  a  maximum  in  1905 
and  1906. 

But  in  1908  a  new  condition  or 
factor  appeared,  due  to  the  invest- 
ment of  the  rate-making  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — the  beginning  of 
a  regulation  which  had  in  it  no  ele- 
ment of  responsibility  for  transpor- 
tation development. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  were  "rail- 
way purchases"  controlled  by  abnor- 
mal rather  than  normal  conditions; 
and  have  so  continued,  more  or  less, 
from  1908  to  the  present  time. 

Three  Elements  for  Good  Business 

HP  HE  year  1908  was  notably  the 
leanest  of  business  years  up  to 
1914,  notwithstanding  bumper  crops, 
plentiful  money  and  absence  of  dis- 
turbed political  conditions — the  three 
recognized  elements  making  for  good 
business.  It  likewise  recorded  the 
smallest  number  of  cars  ordered  dur- 
ing the  period,  62,999,  and  the  min- 
imum of  railway  purchases  for  many 
years  prior. 

The  conditions  of  1908  were  con- 
tinued well  into  1909,  but  the  last 
half  of  the  year  witnessed  a  sub- 
stantial buying  movement  by  the 
railways,  the  total  cars  ordered  for 
the  year  aggregating  193,874,  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  which,  however,  were 
ordered  within  the  last  four  months, 
with  particularly  heavy  orders  in 
November  and  December.  This  gave 
a  fairly  good  business  year,  with  a 
heavy  "carry  over"  to  1910. 

1910  :  General  Business  promptly 
followed,  and  with  the  heavy  "carry 
over"  business  from  1909  referred 
to,  coupled  with  fairly  good  buying 
on  the  part  of  the  railways  during 
the  first  six  months,  made  the  year 
1910  a  still  better  year  than  1909, 
although  the  total  of  car  purchases 
was  only  145,085.  The  falling  off 
in  car  orders  after  the  middle  of  the 
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year  was  duly  reflected  in  the  de- 
cline of  business  until  at  the  end  of 
1910  the  probabilities  of  1911  were 
clearly  foreshadowed. 

1911 :  The  decline  in  general 
business,  togther  with  the  falling  off 
of  railway  purchases,  continued 
throughout  almost  the  entire  year, 
but  at  its  close  a  buying  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  railways  set  in. 
The  total  number  of  cars  ordered 
for  the  year  was  135,740,  nearly  30 
per  cent,  of  which  were  placed  at 
the  very  end  of  the  year,  and  neces- 
sarily carried  forward  into  1912. 

A  Complete  Test 

1912 :  We  reached  a  high  point 
in  railway  purchases  about  May,  con- 
tinuing with  normal  purchases  for 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
again  reaching  a  high  point  at  the 
very  end  of  the  last  quarter,  the 
total  car  purchases  being  238,400, 
the  largest  number  in  any  year  since 
1906.  It  is  here  significant  to  note 
that  the  foregoing  conditions  in  rail- 
way purchases  were  followed  by  a 
phenomenal  revival  of  general  busi- 
ness during  the  last  half  of  1912 ; 
this  too  in  the  face  of  a  national 
election  fraught  with  more  uncer- 
tainties as  to  its  outcome  than  any 
we  had  had  for  years.  Business 
seemed  to  ignore  these  conditions, 
however,  while  the  heavy  purchases 
made  by  the  railways  filled  the  steel 
mills  of  the  country  with  orders  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  year,  so  over- 
taxing their  capacity  as  to  compel 
buyers  to  anticipate  deliveries  by  or- 
ders placed  four,  six  and  even  nine 
months  in  advance  of  shipping  dates 
— a  condition  theretofore  unprece- 
dented, while  general  business  as- 
sumed almost  the  aspect  of  a  boom. 

Two   Illustrative  Years 

A  T  this  point  it  may  be  inter- 
esting and  illuminating  to  note 
a  comparison  of  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  1908  and  1912: 


Economists  recognize  three  greai 
fundamental  factors  as  foreshadow 
ing  and  affecting  business: 

Money — Crops — Politics 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  yean 
1908  and  1912. 

In  1908  we  had  plethoric  banking 
reserves,  bumper  crops  and  no  dis 
turbing  political  conditions — everj 
element  normally  making  for  a  higl 
volume  of  business.  On  the  othei 
hand  we  had  a  very  low  ebb  of  busi 
ness  and  the  lowest  volume  of  rail 
way  purchases  then  known.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  railway  pur 
chases  were  curtailed  for  other  thar. 
normal  reasons — the  uncertain  anc 
unfavorable  legislation  causing  ti 
midity  and  lack  of  confidence  upor 
the  part  of  railway  managers. 

In  1912  we  had  only  normal  re 
serves,  normal  crops  and  very  dis- 
turbed  political  conditions — on  th(' 
other  hand,  notwithstanding  thest 
unfavorable  conditions,  we  had  an 
almost  boom  year,  with  the  railways 
buying  heavily. 

Just  why  was  "1912"  the  excep- 
tional year?  Why  were  the  politi 
cal  conditions  and  political  policies 
almost  ignored?  , 

If  there  had  been  any  doubt  a 
to  the  basic  factor  of  railway  pur- 
chases, it  was  brought  into  bold  re-, 
lief  in  1912,  and  that  year  furnishesf™ 
an  answer. 

Repression 

1913 :  Heavy  purchases  of  new 
equipment  continued  during  the  first 
three  months,  but  sharply  declined 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  year — almost  immediately 
sinking  to  a  very  low  level. 

It  was  here  that  the  "danger  sig 
nal"  was  set  by  this  barometer;  but, 
naturally,  general  business  did  not 
immediately  feel  this  falling  off  of 
railway  purchases  at  the  time  (be- 
cause of  the  accumidations,  being 
sustained  by  the  unfilled  orders  or 
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smat  might  properly  be  termed  the 
'  unspent  momentum. 

The  condition  clearly  foreshadowed 
it  the  middle  of  the  year  eventuated, 
md  brought  to  us  the  memorable 
lepression  of  1914,  and  when  railway 
mrchases  reached  their  lowest  mark. 


War 

T  was  stated  in  1913  that  it  was 
believed  railway  purchases  were 
ind  would  continue  to  be  the  con- 
rolling  factor  in  general  business 
mtil  or  unless  some  other  great  pur- 
ihasing  power  developed  or  came  to 
;ake  their  place. 

Then  the  unexpected  happened; 
lie  great  European  war  broke  out, 
^suiting  in  war  buying  supplanting 
.•ailway  buying.  It  was  not  until 
well  within  1915  that  the  effect  of 
foreign,  munition  and  warwork  or- 
ders was  substantially  felt  by  us ;  but 
the  chart  shows  a  gradual  yet  steady 
-limb  of  the  business  line  during  the 
first  six  months,  somewhat  accel- 
erated throughout  the  last  half  of 
the  year,  and  not  measurably  ac- 
counted for  by  railway  purchases. 

In  1916  we  find  the  phenomenon 
of  steadily  advancing  general  busi- 
ness with  declining  railway  purchases 
during  the  first  six  months,  although 
railway  purchases  were  greatly  aug- 
mented during  the  last  half  of  that 
year,  aided  by  the  foreign  cars 
bought  in  this  country. 

Up  to  1913  the  highest  point  of 
possible  record  of  the  business  index 
shown  on  the  chart  was  100.  This, 
you  will  see,  was  pierced  by  the 
business  line  in  1916,  and  when  a 
"Mansard"  was  built  on,  up  to  130. 
Even  this  had  not  sufficed  to  record 
the  business  line  of  1917  and  1918. 

Further  Proof 

Hp  HE  years  1917  and  1918  are  in- 
teresting ;  and,  with  1916,  would 
seem  to  more  surely  confirm  the  doc- 
trine stated.     The  greater  part  of 


the  railway  buying— particularly 
during  1918 — has  been  that  of  the 
United  States  government  order  for 
100,000  cars  placed  in  April  last, 
and  the  United  States  military  rail- 
way, and  the  French,  Italian  and 
Russian  cars. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Au- 
gust, 1918,  Brookmire  readjusted  his 
Barometer  Index  owing  to  the  gov- 
ernment control  of  prices  of  a  num- 
ber of  basic  or  fundamental  com- 
modities, and  that  he  carried  this  re- 
adjustment back  to  the  year  1914. 
This  I  have  shown  in  the  open 
spaced  lines;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  uniformity  and  comparison,  have 
continued  the  business  index  in  the 
solid  line,  as  shown. 

The  elements  temporarily  elimi- 
nated by  Brookmire  are — 
Composite  Pig  Iron  Prices. 
Composite  Steel  Prices. 
General  Commodity  Prices. 
Railroad  Gross  Earnings. 
One   of   the   most   natural  ques- 
tions, and  one  frequently  raised,  has 
been:  "Is  it  cause  or  is  it  effect?" 
That  is  to  say,  in  times  of  depression 
do   railway   capital   purchases  pre- 
cede and  initiate  an  upward  trend 
to  general  business,  or  on  the  other 
hand  must  business  prosperity  pre- 
cede to  initiate  railway  capital  buy- 
ing? 

There  is  one  point  on  which  there 
can  be  no  question — that  is:  that 
munition  and  war  orders  were  the 
cause  of  the  revival  of  business  after 
the  great  depression  of  1914,  as  they 
likewise  were  the  great  sustaining 
factor  during  1916,  1917  and  1918. 

War  buying  simply  supplanted 
railway  buying. 

A    Great   Factor   However  Viewed 

U  OWEVER,  whether  you  are,  or 
are  not,  convinced  that  railway 
capital  purchases  habitually  pre- 
cede or  initiate  general  business  ac- 
tivity, there  is  something  in  which 


you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  concur- 
ring, and  that  is  this — that  once 
the  country  enters  upon  a  period 
of  general  business  depression,  how- 
ever caused,  such  condition  is  ag- 
gravated and  protracted  by  the  ab- 
sence of  railway  buying;  and  that 
once  general  business  activity  is  re- 
sumed, no  matter  through  what  stim- 
ulus, the  presence  of  railway  buying 
is  a  major  factor  in  sustaining  and 
prolonging  such  activity. 

This  appears  to  be  evidenced  even 
in  the  lines  of  1917  and  1918,  where 
it  is  noted  that  the  force  and  effect 
of  railway  capital  purchases  are  re- 
flected in  a  continuing  trend  in  their 
relation  to  general  business — al- 
though naturally,  and  because  of  the 
extraordinary  conditions,  in  a  con- 
siderably reduced  degree. 

Vastness  of  the  Scale 

tM'EN  the  upheaval  of  the  World 
War  has  failed  to  obscure  the 
principle  of  the  doctrine;  while  on 
the  other  hand  its  manifest  pres- 
ence in  this  situation  seems  only  to 
further  emphasize  its  soundness. 

The  railway  system  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  in  the  world — 
our  own  largest  industry  excepting 
agriculture. 

Our  iron  and  steel  industries  have 
been  developed  to  meet  the  railways' 
enormous  requirements,  and  hence 
the  railways  have  constituted  the  one 
industry  whose  purchases  are  upon 
such  a  scale  as  necessarily  to  affect 
the  great  barometer  of  iron  and 
steel. 

Buying  is  contagious;  and  partic- 
ularly is  this  true  of  initial  buying 
whch,  when  upon  a  large  scale,  stim- 
ulates still  greater  buying  and  in  the 
many  directions  of  its  influence,  thus 
inspiring  confidence — one  of  the  most 
essential  of  the  underlying  factors 
of  high  and  sustained  prosperity. 
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Capital  and  Operating  Purchases 

gTRANGE  to  say,  railway  meld 
themselves  have  been  those  leas  ay 
willing  to  believe  that  railway  pui  i 
chasing  is  the  "cause"  of  increase  01 
business  activity.  Their  view  is,  thai  iti 
it  is  increase  of  traffic  which  -stiir|  jci 
ulates  their  railway  buying  and  thai  jb 
accordingly,  buying  follows  traffic. 

This  arises  from  their  failure  t 
discriminate  between  "capital"  an 
"operating"  buying.    It  is  undoubll 
edly  true  that  operating  buying  ii,  iei 
and  very  logically,  the  result  of  tral 
fie  conditions  and  traffic  needs. 

Capital  buying,  however,  is  of  ar 
other  character;  it  generally  pre 
cedes  operating  buying,  and  is  b; 
no  means  entirely  controlled  by  thi 
then  existing  traffic  demands.  Car 
cannot  be  obtained  in  a  day:  the; 
must  be  anticipated,  and  contracte 
for  long  in  advance  of  probable  0 
possible  delivery. 

In  periods  of  depression  and  whe; 
prices  were  low,  car  buying  has  bee: 
inaugurated  by  the  larger  and  mor 
far-seeing  roads ;  and  when  on  a  con 
siderable  scale,  it  has  almost  at  one 
prompted  other  roads  to  do  likewise 
thus  giving  initial  momentum  to  : 
general  buying  movement. 

Pulse  of  General  Business 

JP   the   iron   and   steel  industry 
heretofore  broadly  recognized  a 
the  great  barometer  of  general  busi 
ness  conditions,  and  as  basic  to  them 
is   dependent   upon   "railway  pur 
chases"  to  the  extent  of  the  absorp 
lion  of  40  to  50  per  cent  of  iti 
production,  how  much  more  reallj 
basic  are  "railway  purchases"  as  th<l 
initial  force  in  starting  and  sustain 
ing  the  circulation  of  general  busi! 
ness?    Are  they  not  manifestly  th<  1 
pulse  of  general  business? 

Had  I  the  time  I  might  trace  fori 
you,  in  graphic  form,  the  flow  of  this  J 
controlling  current.  Issuing  fortlj] 
from  the  railways,  it  proceeds  firsl I 
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o    the    great    oar-building  plants; 
hence  on  to  the  iron  and  steel  plants 
W-ind  to  the  very  large  number  of  rail- 
vay  supply  industries.    By  the  lat- 
er it  is  again  directed  toward  the 
ron  and  steel  and  other  industries- 
Ittience  in  turn  influencing  a  highly 
nereased  number  of  other  and  con- 
^  ributory  industries,  until  this  infiu- 
nce  has  reached  or  set  in  motion 
he   entire   industrial  machinery- 
vhile  at  every  turn  and  in  every 
lirection  it  has  furnished  employ- 
s' iaent  to  labor. 

Thus,  labor  as  a  matter  of  fact 
3  more   directly   and  vitally  con- 
erned  in  this  great  problem  than 
P'  ,ny  other  single  element. 

■i     Increased  Industrial  Capacity 

A  T  the  present  time  we  have  an 
interesting  problem  due  to  the 
;reatly  increased  capacity  of  our  iron 
nd  steel  industry.    Just  what  pro- 
lortion  of  this  increased  capacity  can 
e  r  will  be  taken  up  by  the  railways 
-es  yet  to  be  determined.  Exports 
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may  take  up  this  excess,  or,  if  the 
hope  of  many  people  can  be  realized, 
they  may,  like  war  work,  become  the 
element  that  will  sustain,  if  not  con- 
trol, the  business  situation. 

Among  the  many  serious  problems 
comprising  the  general  problem  of 
"industrial  readjustment,"  none  is 
more  vital  or  far-reaching  in  its  ef- 
fects than  the  "railway  problem." 

Apart  from  the  question  of  deter- 
mining the  type  of  railway  system 
which  we  are  to  have  in  the  future, 
we  are  confronted  forthwith  by  the 
necessity  of  finding  a  workable  ar- 
rangement for  the  immediate  pres- 
ent. 

Many  business  associations  are 
adopting  resolutions  favoring  vigor- 
ous additions  and  betterments  durng 
government  control. 

It  would  seem  a  particularly  ap- 
propriate suggestion  coming  from 
this  body,  and  timely  as  well,  that 
the  associations  composing  it  consid- 
er the  desirability  of  taking  like 
action. 
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REQUESTS  FOR  COPIES 
of  this  leaflet  will  be  welcome  from  all  those 
desiring  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  repre- 
sentatives or  friends.  .Copies  furnished  or 
sent  direct  to  lists  upon  application  to  E.  B. 
Leigh.  President  Chicago  Railway  Equipment 
Co.,  1928  West  46th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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